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As the aſpiring eagle wings her way, 
- Againſt the broad effulgent orb of day; © 
30 Contemplation tries her boldeſt t 
By the pure light of Truth's all-ſearching 
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= fateſinan who 3 jolt opinions 
of the manners and uſages of the times, 
weighs both their preſent, and future influ- 
ence; and while he adopts meaſures condu- 
cive to the internal proſperity of the king- 2 
dom, renders the vigour of his adminiſtra- 
tion apparent to all his foreign alliances. 
Commerce, the great ſource of opulence, 
5 is, at certain periods, cultivated by every 
Hate, in proportion to the advantages of its 
geographical fituation, and the number of 
its inhabitants. In peace, the ſtreams of 
1 commerce accumulate as they flow; and 
jj wealth, and plenty, are perpetually ſeeking 8 


4 _ new channels to diffuſe the conyeliencayy . 
wy and luxuries of life. Lee ne, e 
i n 5 CELLS WES C0 1 5 
3 F 
By. 8 * 10 > 8 ; | 
7198 | : 14 
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gener 2ppineſs s be th e re reſult ;_ to to 
promote, and preſerve mutual harmony and 
; intercourſe, between nations, muſt be the | 
wilk and Aim of eveiy wiſe en 8 
miniſter. 
It is with Li, as with "AY 
nature hath traced the" Timits"6F both; and 
to exceed them, is to barter happineſs and 
ſecurity, for ſplendid weakneſs and nominal 
ſovereignty. Unyeildy empires are leldatn 
irg undivided; ; provinces remote from the 
ſeat of government, if weak, are invaded, . 
or deſolated, by ſome warlike and ambitious 
potentate ; or, if poſſeſſed of 1 interior and 
5 independent reſources, | conteſt for loc 
Hh privileges, . till they finally revolt. TY" ng 
' Theſe truths detailed in hiſtory, and C0 "Hh 
5 firmed by the experience of i our own times, 
ought certainly to damp PT. in6rdinatt ts 
defire of conq veſt.” en of ns 
N x he ford of war, Would be the wol 
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TY. 


15 Won 


The CS 5 ante e Eg an, 
= toarms * ä the Taw 2 nati- 
ons, 


\ 


7 — allows Ing 3/1070 AT net 
-:z Hoſtile preparations, whether * or 
ſeeret, of a mal kingdom 
2 pgs eee eke n . - 
Iaterrupted Commerce ; Went mon} 
% And hoſtilities Sins allied power. 
War, commenced on theſe grbunds, is 
33 heraic: but à monarch 
vrho enters the field, at the mere ſuggeſtions 
of ambition, is anſwerable to heaven for 
0 laughter of bis; fellow-creatures, and 
ta his people for the ſacrifice. of their lives 
nd; fortunes to gmaify the moſt n 
af: human wiess. 0 
_ .12\Commereial: fates patxianlarly..: ſhould | 
aggrandize themſelves by the arts of iis; 
For wiar intertupts their trade, draing-them 
-ſi wealth and inhabitants; and their victo- 
fies, however celebrated, are in general, but 
ſplendid loſſes. Carthage neglected her real 
intereſts, to acquire military fame; and fell 
not leſs the victim ef her on ambition, 
| Nauen ſuperior valaur and diſeipline of 8 


n armies. Great Britain, from : 
B2 her 


. FS to wand ,: 3 e nt Armies are 
therefore occaſionally aſſembled to peotekt 
the wealth and territories of her ſubjects 
from invaſion. But as commerce is her 
ber opulence; it is evident, that theſe de- 
fenſive powers ſhould never be led into ac- 
tion, — ads ptr Pager 2 
* — ain io 
The unreſerved intercourſe between the 
es of Europe, renders their intereſts, 
_ *ftrength, and reſources, known to each 
other; and occaſioned the ſyſtem of mutual 
defence, termed, the balance of power. 


| Do eg i —_— tos jos vent — 


- ja high zo HIM denen — —ͤ—„— 5 
troying that equilibrium in which coatifts = 
the fafety'of the Whole. ik 

Continental alliances have been tho gh 
AE prejudicial to the rab i in- 
tereſts of Great Britain; but this opinion 
appears to have originated from che impro- 
TR. -. "SS. _ priety 


1211 


0 e - 


- ptiety: of ſome; and the ilk uſe 3 
others. It ſeems, that to aban — 
 -alkogethe! „would be a voluntary rejedtion 
of powers highly valuable in che hour of 
contention with the #####3,7 who are pet 
petually nurſng war in the boſom of peace, 
and who commence e ee run 
they: conceive'themfelves ripe for action. 
Whenever continental war with F #4 
rhe gekde cilbedtepbhcy let us not forget that 
German armies are powerful maſſes, requit- 
ing not a handful of Britiſh;' and we can a- 
ford no more to extend their lines, or turn 
tte ſcale of a battle. The operatioſis of our 
5 2 ſhould be directed 1 - 
> can exert th mſelves in fellforcadaded- 
operate by gaining victories as uſeful to our- 
ſelves; as fatal to the common enemy. The 
capture of foftified towns, and the redu- 
ee debe but if theſe towns bester. | 
{wards reſtored, and theſe provinces evacu- 
ated, to what purpoſe have we fought ? Vet 
uch hatho been the termination 8 T 


—_ con- 


— * L * 


continental war we M 0 10.7% EA- 
ara having taught us that conqueſts, 
iin the heart: of an enemy is country, are diſ- 
Hcult, if nut impoſſible to preſerve, it would 
be mani ſeſt abſurdity to attempt them again, 
been aeg of ſueceſs. Wanne | 

ö e venterpriz eee cee ee 


and politic. eee 
the wealth of Fh, ſecure her inde- 
pendentydominibn 45 oalscitobd power; 
but it ie for the intereſt of Germany, that 


uld poſſeſs: the ſovereiguty 
The reaſon is obvious, it is 


ee power beneficial to herſelf and 
ber allies, witliout the poſſibility of its bo- 
coming eee ee —_ 
oft 1 eat. n ib med 0 


objec of che war. 1 Wikis down cooper: 
w. naritime force; eee. 
other me as the wiſdom of miniſtry 
| might dictate; 2 d W 
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Abel usvabtsge would be more Kaba 
22 than by planting the ſtändard of 
England on the walls 6f Pari off 
Reflection affumes not à magiſterial EN | 
when ſhenmalizes events which ſprang from 
light” and accidental cauſes; however im- 

portant fuch events may have proved to the 
intereſts of ſocicty. If induced to hartate 
chem, fie ſiniles at the graver follies of 
mankind, and amuſtes herſelf with reviewing 
cnuſts, ant effects, in which the ſerious, 
and ridiculous, are equally: blended by the 
wiſdom and weaknels'of human nature. Tir 
this claſs. may be ranked the diſpute which 
formerly changed the ſpiritual be + 
afflirt of this Kingdom, and operated, by ex- 
ample, In thoſe of the continent: 5 
For hin) centuries, certain p biw 
have beef ſucteſſively elected this ſpiritua 
dictators of the catholic potentates of Bu- 
5 2 in evtifequence of ſuch vithoris 
y,ertiferors' hive occaſionaliy effiekated as 
a gröoms, and none have venture to 


ipproach them without en their greur 
x: — 8 Uno Jon ole, ogni e 


attitude expreſſiue of roverence 

my — 94 A 19 TY! To Vo 06443 [9 0138 ido ; 
The profoundeſt homage, 3 ok 
ed doe to thoſe whom St. Peter is ſaid to 
have inveſted with the power of opening the 
gates of heaven. .. If hiſtory, has refuſed, her 
belief of this power, ſhe has given. repea ed. 
proofs. that the apoſtolic keys procured ready; | 
e e to the treaſures of princes, and 
the wealth of their people 3 and We are 
tempted to believe, that unleſs they bad poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch, virtue, the faint would haye For: | 
mained to this hour without the atliſtance 
his ſpiritual delegates. Ss er . 
Long had the pious 1 proſpered, 
| po wag A certain, monarch, captivated. by the 
luſtre of a pair of brilliant eyes, b beſought the 
great giſpenſer of earthly, as. well as heayen- 
ly. bleflings;; to. releaſe him from his matri- 
monial vows, that his coaſcience might be 
at liberty to offer them at another ſurine. — 
Either the i tereſts of. his holineſs, for : 
bad conſent, or his. deliberations were tec 
| randy, to.keep. pace with the ardours of an 
enamoured prince, wy. not only gratified 


ESR 


kts withes;" ielious waiting for the diſpen- 
ation, but convinced the grand porter of 
heaven, that his on keys equalled, in tem- 
poral virtue, thoſe of St: Peter, for they un- 
ocked the wealth of e convent « thorughs 
out his dominions.” 2 
Whatever might tive bow this: diſplea- 
ſure of the holy delegate, as St. Peter did 
not think proper to interfere in the diſpute, 
the monarch proceeded to declare n | 
or of the Catholic chur enn 
: Thus fell thepapal nba in Eee, 

eee the fulminations of an ar- 
my of monks, which, however formidable 
from the pulpit, carried much leſs conviction 
than thoſe e en og ra a. | 
ma regum. 
The CPR of pekte power, an- 


nihilated in one country, certainly weakened 


its influence in others. The menaces of the 
papal thunderer gradually ſubſided into re- 
monſtrances; as little regarded by the pre- 
ſent age, as the former were by the paſt. 
e ne rights were ae by the | 


16 ) 


held one half of her a arm lat ie | 
other, at the pleaſure of a ridiculous per- 
ſonage, whoſe employments conſiſted in tel- 
ling over his beads, praying the ſouls of de- 
 - ceaſed catholics out of purgatory, and con- 
demning thoſe of heretics to the flames. 
Regular wars and negociations er 
that ſeries of irregular combats, factions, 
and intrigues, which deſolated whole pro- 
vinces, and reduced ſociety almoſt to its 
3 ee N 
The progreſs of arts and ns; ws 
6 abe diffuſion of literature, gradually reform- 
ed, poliſhed, and conſequently. tended to 
. equalize the nations of Europe; and dy 
_ Imperceptible gradation, eſtabliſhed that 
harmony between ſtates, which conſtitutes 
* preſent balance of power. 
While Europe ſhares an equal knowledge . 
_ arts and arms, this confederacy, or union 
of nations, will ſubſiſt; and no principal 
power will ever wholly ſubdue another. 
Human inſtitutions, however, like hu- 
man beings, paſs ſucceſſively through the 
_ Kates of infancy, maturity, and decay. 


Io > 


"Cs 


| Whilore reflvicutions depeneratih into'effemina-' 
cy, and luxury unnerves the braveſt people; 
others emerging from barbarity, pour the 


| ſtorm of war on enfeebled nations, and 


having conquered, learn from the vanquiſn- 
ed, the refinement of ſociety, and in turn 
aſcend the meridian of ſplendour. 
Such is the mutability of human affairs, 
and ſuch the general rene which een 
the ſyſtem of the world. * 
We ſhall ſlightly fetch the dawn of ſo- 


8 ciety, and glance over its progreſs with the 


: _ impartiality of an obſerver who regards the 


traces of nature with an equal eye, whether 
diſplayed in the poliſhed inhabitant of the 
metropolis, who refides amidſt a profuſion 
of beauty and elegance, or diſcerned in the 


3 Laplander hutted beneath the ſnow, and 


buried NE a ſeaſon i in "ROE wow n 0 
rity. | io 
Mankind Aitributed chop almoſt all 
the habitable parts of the globe, and form- 
ed by nature to affociate ; converſe, multi- 
ply, and gratify every animal want. They 
5 gs fiſh, or ſubſiſt on the vegetable pro- 
| Cc  - © duction 


ductions of the earth; and are ſeparat 
diſtinct ſocieties, by rivers, ſeas, moun- 

tains,. and *. more * n. of a 
mate. 

. Of. aha Py claſſes: FY men, 3 re- 
main on the ſpot. on which they firſt. exiſt» 
ed, and others wander from their original 
dwellings, till nature announces a change 
of climate, refuſes their ee food, or 
preſents an impaſſible barrier. ä 

Endued with inſtinctive and he 
faculties, their progreſs towards civilization 
| depends on the perfection of their organs. 
the variety that enriches the ſpot on which 
they are placed, and their intercourſe with 
other ſocieties, to whom nature has been 
equally liberal or various in the ann. 6 
of „„ 
Experience & 3 is 8 3 to 
| human happineſs, and 08 ill —— | 
Fra: — at firſt Nd. few, e, ? 
rally underſtood ;. but as property accumu- 
lated, and aſſumed a variety of forms, the 


"ah Ae. een. to multiply, and 
laws 
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laws became more complex, i in Propor 
to increaſing innovations. „ | 
However, in the ruder ſtates. of cn 
an appeal to ſtrength is always prior to an 
appeal to reaſon; right and wrong were 
conſequently. determined by force; and 
chiefs and ns * from the ſtout- 
od warriors, | 
But as the conveniences at life were gra- 
dually diſcovered; and diffuſed, reaſon ob- 
| tained the aſcendency over mere. animal 
ſtrength, and people found they were more 
_ happily governed by thoſe who united the 
knowledge: of their ſocial intereſts, with 
the ni d 98 0 —_ to . 
5 3 the 8 4 po- 
litical inequality exiſting between different 
ſocieties; and alſo between individuals of 
the ſame ſociety—and true it is, that natu- 
ral, or original equality does not exiſt, 
No two animals are organized alike; and 
the happieſt organization certainly produces 
the greateſt aptitude for improvement. 
, oe | TEES The 


A 
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The individual, whoſe organs are endued 
with ſuperior vigour, and elaſticity, will 
collect, and retain, the greateſt number of 
- fimple ideas, compare them with infinite 
eaſe, and readily perceive the conſequences 
reſulting from his compariſons. Hence he 
will diſcern relations imperceptible to groſſer 
faculties, continually enlarge his ſcale of 
comprehenſion, and obtain more. extenſive 
and __ views of the intereſts mod n- 
kind. 5 EY 4 | 

If, to this eta ene at 8 
united muſcular ſtrength capable of endur- 
ing tojl and hardſhip, ſhe hath created a 
being of a ſuperior order. Inequality be- 
tween individuals is therefore natural and 
original. 4 „„ 
It Hllows, that this union a wiſdom | 

| and vigour conſtitutes power, to which man- 
kind voluntarily ſubmit; becauſe experi- 
ence teaches, that ſuch pre-eminent facul- 
ties, although exerciſed by beings to whom 
they bear an exterior reſemblance, are of the 
utmoſt value in the direction of their affairs, 
and as certainly beſtowed for the purpoſe of 
| con- 


* 0 


* 
# * 7 


conducting them happily through life, 6 
food was ordained 5 the nnen 1 
their bodies. 

Should experience le contri 
this reaſoning, and it be urged that, in the 
moſt enlightened periods of ſociety, elevated 
Nations are filled by men whoſe capacities 
are inadequate to their employments, and 

who are voluntarily inveſted with authority 
by others, fully ſenſible of ſuch incapacity, 
my argument is by no means refuted. 
For, their duties are executed by proxy. 
and oſtenſible power ſupported ” fugatier 
wiſdom and influence. | 
Having conſidered government as wandte | 
on natural inequality, and - inveſted with 
certain powers for the protection of ſocial 
rights; our attention is engaged by aa inſti- 
tution of univerſal influence on mankind, 


ariſing from the belief of a ſupreme being, 


and the exiſtence of a future ſtate. It hath 
been remarked, that theſe opinions prevail 
with every -laſs of men who poſſeſs the 
. leaſt glimmering of reafon, and it is not 
: difficult to account for their univerſality. 


They 


They thay eie from the eofi= 
Fran of nature, and the inſtinctive 
love of life; the firſt, inclines them to be- 
lieve in the agency of ſuper- human power, 
viſible influence, like unknown danger, ge- 

nerally excites interior dread. Power that 
ereated unnumbered worlds, might be ſup- 
poſed equally capable of deſtroying them; 
bence, the dread of offending the being 
whoſe pleaſure ſeemed to breathelifethrough= 

out nature, and whoſe frown tel be at⸗ 
_ *tended with univerſal deſtruction. 
What attributes could mere e, 
Whoſe forms are not even as the hundred 


millionth part of a grain of ſand to the pro- 


tligdus volume of ſpace; andwhoſe exiſtence is 
but an inſtant in the duration of time; who 
have conſtructed ſigns to expreſs what their 
ideas are unable to graſp, as immenſity, infi- 
nity, and eternity; What attributes could 
minute and r nes od Seto” on | 
8 Dey?” | 
Their own, with ſuper-added Slant, 

| „ ad — of divinity ; as omnipo- 

% tence, 


6 
dende; omniſcience, and omnipreſence. Thus 
far, their ideas wear the form of rationality. 
But-oecaſionally ſubject to emotions of anget 
and revenge, they have attributed fimilat 
weakneſſes to the being of their fancy, aud 
have conſequently endeavoured to depret 
his wroth by innumerable and OE” ceres 
monies and ſupplications. 
Let us trace the effects of theſe pre nber 
on ſociety. Men, endued with talents for 
government, converted them into inſtru- 
ments of power, by inſinuating, that al- 
though the Deity was infinitely terrible in 
his anger, he might nevertheleſs be appeaſ< 
ed by certain ceremonies, and ſacrifices. 
But who underſtood them? Thoſe who 
were intereſted i in the illuſion ; and who with 
becoming gravity performed the "myſterious 
rights proper to calm an offended and incen- 
ſed Deity. Another ſtep conferred abſolute | 
power on theſe mediators between the Deity 
and his people. They undertook the office 
of promulgating his laws, and became the 
| ſacred oracles of divinity. They executed 
their r tale with the profoundeſt policy, aud 
D involved 


3 
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n them in impenetrable; obſcuri ty, 
Their reign, during the ages of ſuperſtition, 
was the moſt tyrannic that human nature 

could poſſibly groan beneath; and they un- 
doubtedly ſupported the doctrine of an in- 
cenſed Deity in its full force, by. becoming 
themſelves the executioners 1 di vine ven- 
geancte. 1 10 0 
Literature bath Sony e over 
rater and her attendant horrors. Men 
are no longer broiled alive becauſe they can- 
not comprehend inexplicable problems of . 
arithmetic, or conceive that a ſingle unit is 
equivalent to three, and three of no greater 
value than one. The vaſt regions of ſcience. 
are. explored in ſafety, a d; perſecutions 
equally./cruel. and ampolitic, no longer de- 
ter eee VEN of as from its 
Rufus 72 
"Philoſophers, hola bauch! is 3 * es 
2 who enquire into whatever is uſeful and 
intereſting to their Wer creatures; who 
employ the light of reaſon. to diſcern, and 
avoid the paths of error; theſe lovers of wiſ- 


dom have carefully examined the ſyſtems 
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which have alternately produced the moſt 
dreadful and the moſt ſublime effects. - 
The excellent ſyſtems of morality they | 
have explored, are exceſſively weakened by 
the innumerable abſurdities with which they 
are connected. Of the latter, what they 
could not expunge, they have endeavoured | 
to render innoxious. | 

Ideas repugnant to human nature, are e ne- 
ver generally diffuſed. | 
One man hath perhaps enjoyed the utmoſt 
: happineſs that human beings are capable of ; 
he reſigns his breath with the hope of hav- 
ing that happineſs renewed. Another, hath 
been ſupremely miſerable; he dies with the 
perſuaſion that future exiſtence ſhall ROT 
his ſufferings. : 
The philoſopher ſubmits to this univer- 
ſal law of nature without repining, but does 
not prefer annihilation. From whence, 
this inference, may be drawn; that, as in- 
fidelity and ſcepticiſm connect the diſbelief 
or doubt of a ſupreme being, with the diſbe- 
lief or doubt of future ſtate, doctrines ſo re- 
pugnant to the hopes and wiſhes of mankind 
can never become very prevalent 1 in ſociety. 


„„ 


. To combat infidelity is an agreeable taſk ; 
but to quote opinions which, however ele- 
gant and ingenious, are too feeble to con- 
vince; or to load the mind with a ſeries of 
abſtruſe reaſoning, when the plaineſt combi- 
nation of truths are ſufficient, would be to 
ſurrender at diſcretion to the ſceptic, who 
may be diſarmed at pleaſure. We ſhallthere- 
fore lead immediately to conviction; and, 
as to manifeſt the exiſtence of creative power 
is to prove a ſelf evident truth, we 3 
with demonſtrating the following axiom. 
A part, is leſs than the whole. The 
words whole, and part, are eſtabliſhed figns 
of ideas; the relation between which, is in- 
tuitively perceived, by the aid of a pre- 
conceived idea, exiſtence. : 1 
Mhat is exiſtence? 
The occupation of ſpace. 
What is {eli exiſtence? 
: Supreme power. Deity... 3 
For, ſupreme power is to ſimple exiſt- 
ence, what cauſe is to effect, OY 
| There i is no —.— et bene, * 


: > 


6 

. preſume this reaſoning is free from 
Feen and beyond the reach of meta- 
phyſical ſophiſm. We are aware that ex/f- 
ence has been doubted; but as in metaphy- _ 
| fical reſearches, the mind unhappily paſſes 
from exquiſite refinement, to an obſcure and 
imperfect train of thought ; arguments ſug- 
geſted during ſuch mental imbecility, are 
certainly unworthy of ſerious refutation. 
Contemplations on divine being, are not 
; improperly followed by reflections on prac- 
tical duty; and here, we would recommend 
uniformity i in religious rites. | 

It is obvious that diviſions of ſes, are 
diviſions of ſociety, which ought not to 


exiſt. They are ſources of contention and 


cabal; and frequently occaſion diſcord and 
diſquiet, where general Or would 


otherwiſe prevail. Why ſhould not the 


natives of this kingdom unite in one eſta- 
bliſhed form of worſhip, when their religion 


is eſſentially the ſame, for do they” not 1 
beten Chriſtianity N 


The CE, Adee 
op the ſoperſtious'4 forms of the Romith, | 
1 and 


Le 


© andfreed from thoſe tenets which favoured 


deſpotiſm, cannot, to the unprejudiced mind, 
afford any reaſonable bn for _— 
tion. | | 
We dare 3 even to . * 
ſelves, for the juſtice of theſe remarks ; and 
conſcious that uniformity of worſhip inſen- 
fibly creates harmony of opinion, while diſ- 
ſention produces an oppoſite effect; we fin- 
cerely wiſh the, latter, as a political evil, 
eradicated by the mild, but nn influe Ef 
ence of truth and reaſon. | 
| Theſe ideas do not imply a wiſh to in- 
fringe the laws of toleration, the ſpirit of 
which conſiſts in permitting foreigners, or 
their deſcendants, the free exerciſe of their 
babitual worſhip; alſo ſuch of bis majeſty's 
ſubjects, as are educated in forms peculiar. 
to certain parts of his dominions. But to- 
leration is evidently abuſed, when indivi- 
duals: afſume clerical functions, form new. 
ſects, and fill the minds of their followers 
with the groſſeſt abſurdities; abſurdities, 
equally prejudicial to the intereſts of ſociety 
and of religion. We hold the religion of 
our 


} 


1 


our country, and the rights of mankind, 
equally ſacred. Hence, tho confiſtent with 
theſe. rights, a Turkiſh mc | 
ſynagogue, and an Indian: pagoda might be 
erected at three of the angles of a ſquare, a 
methodiſt 1 would * no claim to 
the th, its notes 7 SHISY 207 
Wie find 45 cacialiy wants bis as . 
productions of nature are diſcovered and 
applied to the various purpoſes of uſe and 
pleaſure; and that the growing intercourſe 
between individuals, occaſions progreſſive 
changes from barbariſm to civilization, from. 
civilization to refinement. At the middle 
period, the grand intereſts of mankind gs 
known; at the latter they are obtained. 
. Cuſtoms, and manners, the offspring of 
Det intercourſe, are in general influeticed 

by climate, TROP CTR, GUN the degree of 
national refinement. Some few are fixed, 
becauſe dependant on the genius and le- 
giſlation of the people; but the far greater 
part, originating from cauſes which loſe 
their influence as the mind expands, 
e eee 
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ſecede toothers founded on more enlightened 

ee, of men and things. 7 
| Dreſs, ceremonies, - and amſements, are 
| eternal charaQeriſties. N 
Ihe firſt, in poliſhed ſociety, is Kea | 
| attractive and pleaſing; perhaps the more ſo 
from its variety. Reaſon equally approves 
the gay, che grave, the ſplendid, and the 
plain, when diſtinctive of the mind and 
ae or conformable to rank and ſitua- 
Abſurdities of dreſs only prove i n 
— is more prevalent than wiſdom. 
Ceremonies may be conſidered as ſoc ir 
"EAR granted to ſuperior exertions of vir- 
tue and ability, or reſpectful” attentions to 
rank and office.” They are the dignities of 
ſociety, although ſometimes fo incc 
_ 2s to degrade thoſe perſons and things they 
were defigned to exalt. When attended 
with improper humiliations, they are diſ- 
pleaſing and offenſive to mar crc and cul- 

_ tivated underſtandings. 8 

We might inſtance peolltutien Fran wha 
OY the exact type of ſlavery. Kifling an 
"OP: Lipper ; ; And others,” which originally 
manifeſted 


fiſtent 


. hh 3 zige Qs 
Wet on the individual who admitted ſuch 
degrading attitudes, and the extreme ſervi= 
ty of thoſe wo practiſed them. If yet 
© Ferain 6d as mete forms, they en the 
manners of enlightened people; -*1 02219, 
bots Public amuſements, contributing. to the 
"Heath" of government, by unbending the 
mind and ſoftning the cares of life, are, 
under certain reſtrictions, promoted by the 


© legillatuite 3 and in no inſtances Whatever is 


the degree of national refinement more 
l/ alertained] than in the occaſional 
| "relaxations. han OOF TREO ON, BARKY 
= bhskästet of a refledive people ob- 
tains with us, even in our hours of reer 
15 e We analize our minuteſt pleaſures, 
"an N : bur ſenſations are uſually follow 
0 d by reflections on the cauſes which pro- 
* * reaſon” may therefore be term- 
ed tbe. ſelf elected arbiter of our amuſe- 
"" ments But as the ſtreams of pleaſure wan - 
der i in various directions from their ſource; 


Felaſſie Knowledge, elegant diſcernment, and 


9 poli tical "diſcrimination, ſhould erect the 
N ndard of ute,” and conduct us to amuſe- 
„ 3 E ü | ments 


* 


4 


3 
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ments poſleſt og, the; hap Aan on 

; life and manners. as. den g naibs Wes 
The national theatre, | 1s, entitled to the 
elt rank of public diverſions. Well 2 
preſented comedy i is an exact picture; of liv- g 
ing manners; and forms at once an admira- 
dle. ſatire on the follies of, the times, and 
| an elegant Exhibicion., 0 5 domeſtic Virtues 
e accompliſhments... ene nne 
Tragedy prelides _ - the ſtronger. paſ- | 
210 fions.... Her ſtyle. is ſublime, as the vittpes 
ſhe repreſents; and it is. equally, her, N pro- 
vince to diſplay the ſanguinary conſequen- 
of ces of un governed rage, or melt Fut foul at 2 
. olegant diſtreſs, #01 nns 4-19 2c wh - 
The impreſſive exhibition of patrigtic a 
betaiſni, reminds. the ſpectator that fimilar 
ſcenes may be again realized on the great 
apt "theater of life, and, himſelf called forth as 
principal actor. [3.36 boo! 5 15 15 15 44 
Gs 6 acquired taſte. 107 Italian e eve 
birth tothe eſtabliſhment of an opera. 
There is an undoubted affinity between the 
- angpagr, nnd: muſic. of the fame, country ; 


and thoſe 8 s re, pleaſed. with the . purity 
"0 | and 


2 1 72 


4 ; 2 


6 27 


and ſmoothneſs — the i Toſcana in 


bocca Romana, muſt. be charmed with a = 


| 3 07 3" 
ſpecies | of harmony. delicate, owing, and 
varied as the Italian. DE; 


a 


ſe he opera, however, is not undefeRive, 


Recitative performed in language partially 


Swe * 


underſtood, is monotonous and inf pid. But 1 


we are reſcued by the. introduction of. airs 
frequently "delightful, aug always height- 


| ened by the, brilliant, cadences of. the vocal 


performers. We. cannot ayoid remarking, 
that thoſe _upfortunates, whoſe tones poſ- 
ſels neither the firmneſs of maſculine vigor, 


nor. the delicacy. of female ſweetneſs, have 7 
modes of. action peculiar to. themſelves, and | 


| by. no means agreeable to true raſte, _ i 


Their attitudes, if they admit of com- 


pariſon, reſemble. hoſe of : an . atkward | e | 
male; and, the. ſtage ſtrut of theſe "warbling 


heroes, ould, excite Tiſbllity | even in A 


CHER #3. 


; ſtoic. ug 85 


CI _ 
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Much — charaier. . 18; od dg in, x 1 155 


dances; Which are  oceafionally | pathetic, 


graceful, and comic, 1 he d refles. and. de- 75 
e are Allo, ple ndid ; be notwith- 4 
a V 3 5 


6 65 per: 


TE 
| funding 18 ads. 115 amuſement jg 11 55 io 
rior to the repreſcntation of a well-written 5 
Engliſh drama. eee 

The powers of muſic hve. been elt and 
cultivated- in all ages. The preſent, per- 
haps, ſurpaſſes the former, in the theory 
and practice of an art capable of infinite 
combinations, and affording one of the moſt 
delightful amuſements of ſociety. ._ EE 
The taſte of! En gland at this period, may ; 
be determined by the recent commemora- 
. tions of Handel, who « excelled i in grandeur, 
and fublimity of compoſition. ; The extra- 
ordinary numbers and fill of the band, 
both vocal and inſtrumental, ſappocted 
that fullneſs of harmony Which charaQe- | 
rizes the, powerful genius of the maſter, 


Theſe performances in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


_— were attended by the royal family, and the 


j principal nobility and gentry of the king- 
| dom. Higher honours could not be paid | 

f to the memory of Handel, nor _— Joc 

| tice rendered | to his talents. 8 wy 
The ſenſations of this auguſt ani nume- 
Tous * are "ney — by a 
ö born, 


45 


. 


poet, foblime i in anguage as the eren har : 


Moniſt 1 in muſic: — 


1 


60 eee FEI War . 
6 Thar might create a foul uader the ribs of Death.” 


The Merit of rnvtitar compoſitions,” con- 
fiſts in the proper choice of ſubjects, ahd'in 


the maſterly variation and arrangement of 


them; taſte is then fully gratified by the 
commanding powers of judgment and ex- 
preſſion. Wherever this art is cultivated, 


its ſtyle is worthy of attention; for pleaſing 
compoſitions attune ebe mind andi INE. 


the —_ 


Although genius delight: to whine 


| through all the labytinths of ſound, and 
charm the ear with variety of meaſure; 
although” it manifeſt its power over tho 
| ſenſations, by elevating the mind with 
ſublime expreſſion, or deprefling it with 
2 notes of woe ; ee it Lan Fo ul 


| 60 0 tender beben, we think amidft this 


luxuriance 


| 3 


. . . . é 
. 
: 


— 


* 


* 
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luxuriance of barmony, 2 predominant chas 
rater in muſic ſhould be eſtabliſhed, be: 
A -maſter of the tuneful art, Should 8 
ambitious of "originality of ſtyle; or if, 
like the bee, he mingle foreign, with native 
ſweets, he ſhould ſo blend them as to ren- 
der it impoſſible to GE; from whence 1 
"they: were extracted. 3 4 
It may be farther fu EE that 3 Kyle x 
1 our national muſic ſhould be congenial | 
to the ſentiments and manners of a * 
er and poliſhed people. r 
The aids which muſic derives from the 8 


| . of inſtruments, are ſufficiently 


obvious. If the perfection of them conſiſt 
in richneſs and accuracy of tone, and extent 


of compaſs; it is evident that invention _”. 


improvement cannot effect too much. We 
muſt therefore ſmile at the ſimplicity of _ 
thoſe Grecians, who fined one of their ca- 

pital muſicians for augmenting the ſtrings 
of his lyre. It appears they were incapable | 


i of diſcerning the difference between an in- 


creaſe of ſounds, and the migpplicstion « of | 


3 powers. . 
_ 


. x "Is 'L 
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ne a "Cohen of 'Teveries, Gas a Sul 


12 \, 7 235 
are profeſſedly, milit ary, we, cannot, 'be 


© wholly, filent en ite utility, "of baba 


*- 


Ait I 8 


compoſitions. 


Muſic gives, briflivacy 20 the. parade, eb⸗ 1 


"Wicks? the march, 260” animates the battle. 


134.2 33 


The ſound of cannon inv3gorates this har- 


mony y of t the field, and enhances its gran- 


bx #3 N 8 
deur and effect... D, theſe concerts are 


* overpowered by the thu nder of the War, 
30 and the heat of the 85 they ſhould be 
| occalionally » renewed 1 in n other parts of the 


Wy 1 9 
28 nd ; 2 125 an 2 


os jy 


F 


"ein which troops are obliged to remain 


ent poſitions, and the conſequent fatigue 


a expeciation, will readily allow that field 


4; 
35 mind during the hours of inactivity and 


_ faſpenſe, and heighten its tone at the'c com- 
F 3 14 TR, £413 1 A £1 9a") {7 

mencement of action. n hy 

| An officer who commanded in IO Im- 


he army, and who has treated of the 


ee of war; conceived a Iden of 


intro- 


Whoever 15 obſerved the length” of 5 


9 arms, their frequent halts 1 in differ- 


muſic i 18 admirably calculated to attune the 5 


{ 
| 
| 
: 
, 
1 


: a 3 3 
| Introducing ** en capable © of, uns 


..nerying a and terrifying the enemy. 
We queſtion not bis practical knowledge; 


—- his philoſophy is unfortunately of the 5 1} 


E ſpecies ; for ſuch | tones muſt 
avg paſſeſled an . 5 
_ence. on his own troops. ance fore e 

_ Fare, indeed, relates , * 2 general | of g 
the firſt claſs, remarkable or. his taſte and 
"Mill in, muſic, (the 1 late king of Prutha,) 
"Frequently. aſſailed the ears of his enemies 5 
. with, a powerful and d rapid ſupcettion of 
- diſcouraging ſounds, accompanied with 
* ſuch ſtriking effects, as to 5 them into 


visible confuſion and dijor jer ; Put it is 


ꝓprobable e From, his e dad © 


35 et). oma oh e ban 
IF che xeverie, b 77 * 1 a 

* angther degree 0 mental abſtraction 
+ may ſuſpend awhile the faculty. of. thou ought, : 
33 a new. and involun 7 face ellen of 
ideas ruſh on the vacant. foul, 75 ecopr 
hed ſenſorium of reaſon and reflection. 

"Loch probably, was the ſtate of Selim t the 


1 Wy PR when t the genius f of inſtru oy 
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Ales ſtood before him. Wouldft thou fill thy 
cup of knowledge at the fount of wiſdom? i 
ſays the viſionary brightneſs. Doſt thou | 
with that the ſacred luſtre of truth ſhould - | 
Irradiate thy ſoul ? hear thou from my lips 
the tranſactions of other times, and examine 
the deeds of mankind i in the n mirrour r of con- 
| templation. ! | 
The higheſt of the bigh, ' commanded 
” the angel of affliction to darken the foul ab 
Hy the monarch of Abenſarat. 
The ſpirit obeyed, and reaſon. ceaſed to : 
illumine the ruler of the people. 
Juſtice demanded, that the lawful bgir 
ol the crown ſhould aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment, and conduct the affairs of the 
public, during the abſence of his father. 
But the dæmon of ambition had ſown the 
ſeeds of diſcord in the hearts of the omrahs 
and great men of the realm, and truth and 
equity were Joſt amidſt the tumult of opini- 
on. The intereſts of the kingdom were 
neglected for the intereſts of party; and 
155 while the rights of the prince were appa- 
a rently 
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| rently the ſubjects of n contentions 
for miniſterial power influenced their de- 
bates. 36 
Wuile the regal uber was hb fuſ- 
. pended, and intrigue, by uſurping the pow- 
ers of government, ſhook the fabric of the 
_ conſtitution ; a perſonage aroſe, whoſe opi- 
nĩons were dictated by a zealous attachment 
to the welfare of the public; one, whom 
ambition could never corrupt, nor ruin ter- 
rify; who neither aſpired to wealth nor 
honors, nor coveted the giddy and change- 
ful approbation of the populace. Conſcious 
virtue and integrity dignified his mien, 


while the language of perſuaſion flowed 


from his lips. The patriot thus addreſſed 
his ſurrounding countrymen ;— 
Ye men of Abenſarat, on * es hend 
of providence hath laviſhed unnumbered 
bleſſings, whoſe ports receive the various 
treaſures of the globe, and whoſe valor and 
wiſdom are ref] pected by the nations of the 
earth; ye, who have obtained and enjoyed 
the innumerable advantages of a free and 


os 5 5 mw 


1 


equitable . ſilence not the foies 
of truth in your councils.” -. 


The being who preſides over all A 


and beholds thrones and empires levelled 


with the duſt; with whom kings are but 
men, and men but as the ſand of the ſhore; 
that omnipotent being has withdrawn: the 


1 light of reaſon *. the monarch = Aben- 
— 


Let us 1 they power, before whom 


the wiſdom of the wiſe is but folly, and the 
ways of mankind perverſeneſs ; let us im- 
plore that power, to relume the mind of 


our. afflicted ſovereign, and reſtore him to 


| himſelf, his family, and his people. 
Hear the councils of truth, O ye men of 


Abenſaret, that the according voice of na- 5 


tions may proclaim ye the people whom, 
wiſdom delights to guide. | 


Ye have a prince, juſt, generous, and 5 


compliſhed. Place him on the throne of 


his father, and ſay, until it ſhall pleaſe the 
ſupreme diſpoſer of events to renovate the 


faculties of our afflicted ſovereign, and while 


thou treadeſt the 1 of j uſtice, maintaineſt 


the 
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